CHAPTER    LIV
THE  CONSERVATIVE SUICIDE
1922-3
BONAR. LAW was a very ill man when he became Prime Minister
in November, 1922, and his term of office was to be no more
than seven months. He had promised " tranquillity " and " stability "
at the election, but he had little of either in his brief reign. A large
part of his strength was worn out in remonstrances with the French,
which beat in vain against Poincare's obstinacy. At home unemploy-
ment was still rising and the unsolved housing problem added not a
little to industrial unrest.
Another urgent question was that of the debt to the United States,
and in December, 1922, the Government sent Baldwin, who was now
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to negotiate a settlement at Washington.
The atmosphere was far from favourable. The wartime sentiment,
which had led many Americans to say that having come late into the
war they should be willing to make a generous contribution in money
to the " common cause," had largely evaporated. It was now said
that having received the enormous benefit of American assistance in
winning the war, the Allies were greatly presuming when they
expected the American taxpayer to foot their bills. The French
refusal at the Washington Conference to make any concession on land
armaments, and their obstinate stand on the questions of submarines
and auxiliary cruisers, had led even pacifists to say that the United
States would do a service to humanity if it insisted on the payment of
money which the European nations would otherwise spend on
armaments to destroy one another. The Balfour Note, issued in the
previous August, had further complicated the situation. This laid
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